Sophocles on Poisoning 
Your Husband 


What world does Greek tragedy portray? Is it a society of heroes, a 'greater, a more glorious 
time', infinitely remote from the realities of life in Athens in the fifth century? Or are 
contemporary problems and passions the real subject of the tragedies? Or are these plays at 
once mythical and contemporary, fantastic and plausible, idealized and all-too-human? 

Sophocles' Women of Trachis scarcely sounds from its plot like a realistic drama. It tells how 
Heracles' wife Deianeira accidentally caused the death of her husband, the 'best of men', by 
sending him a robe smeared with a substance which she believed to be a love-charm but 
which turned out to be a poison. Years before, the dying Centaur Nessos had persuaded her 
that a few drops of his blood would act as a charm to win Heracles' love for ever. Deianeira 
carefully kept the blood in case of need. Heracles had now returned home, after sacking 
Oechalia, with a beautiful young captive, lole. 'This is the reward that Heracles (good, 
faithful Heracles I called him!) has sent me for guarding his home for all that time,' Deianeira 
comments bitterly. Middle-aged now, she fears that Heracles may 'be called my husband, 
but the younger woman's man'. And so she turns to the Centaur's charm to recover his love. 
But the charm was a trick, the Centaur's means of taking revenge on Heracles, who had shot 
him with an arrow tipped with poison from the hydra of Lerna: that poison lived on in the 
blood that Deianeira had collected as a charm, and caused Heracles to die in agony. 
Deianeira, horror-struck, killed herself. 

Dying Centaurs, love-charms that go wrong, excruciating deaths caused by hydra poison: 
these are surely the stuff of fantasy. And yet we know of a strikingly similar case that 
actually occurred late in the fifth century: the exotic details are absent but the human 
drama is the same. Our source is a speech by the professional speechwriter Antiphon, 
Prosecution of the Stepmother on a Charge of Poisoning. Here is the story that emerges. An 
anonymous Athenian was on bad terms with his second wife. A friend of his, Philoneos, had 
a concubine whom he was tired of and proposed to 'put in a brothel'. The concubine served 
them both a drink into which she had put a potion. Philoneos died at once, the Athenian fell 
ill and died twenty days later. The concubine was at once 'broken on the wheel and handed 
to the executioner'. Many years later, however, the son of the Athenian by his first wife 
prosecuted his father's second wife, arguing that the concubine had been merely an 
innocent, deluded agent. The true instigator of the crime, he argues, was the second wife, 
the speaker's stepmother, who bore a grudge against the dead man. 



When (the second wife) heard that the concubine was about to be wronged by Philoneos, 
she sent for her, and on her arrival said that she too was being wronged by my father. She 
said that if the concubine was ready to help she had the means to restore Philoneos' love for 
her and my father's for herself. 

And so she gave her poison to administer, pretending that it was a love-charm. 

Of course, the truth of the matter escapes us. But on almost any view there is an analogy 
between Deianeira's situation and the concubine's. Deianeira, supplanted in the affections 
of the 'best of men', faced a loveless old age. The concubine was to be consigned by 
Philoneos, a 'respectable man' as Antiphon calls him, to a brothel. Both turned to 
underhand means to defend themselves because - the crucial point - no other defence was 
available to either. According to Antiphon the concubine was tricked by the wicked 
stepmother, much as Deianeira was by the Centaur. It is more likely, though, that the deaths 
were the result of a genuine accident. Nobody in the ancient world knew much about 
chemistry (except king Mithridates, who had a useful supply of human subjects to test his 
mixtures on), and a poisonous substance might easily have been sold as a love-charm in 
good faith. Another speech by Antiphon treats the case of a choirboy who died after 
drinking a tonic intended to improve his voice. But even on this view the luckless, mistaken 
concubine remains a kind of domestic Deianeira. A final possibility is of course that she 
administered the poison knowingly. In this case the resemblance to Deianeira dissolves; the 
concubine emerges as a yet more desperate figure, a domestic Medea perhaps, a woman 
prepared to avenge a sexual wrong with absolute disregard for the consequences. 



